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It has been usual to commence with about five minims of this solution twice in 
the course of the day, and it may, with proper precaution, be increased until 
more than a scruple has been taken. 

I have had occasion to remark to you that its effects are much more striking 
in the intermittent fever occurring during the autumnal months, than during that 
which is prevalent in the spring; and the more intensely the miasm has acted 
upon the system, the more decided are its good effects, w hilst cinchona, and 
the barks of certain trees, produce their characteristic influence during the spring, 
and are remarkably powerful where the disorder has not gained much on the 
constitution. Arsenic may, therefore, be often kept back as an ultimate resource, 
until cinchona has failed, wdiich, undoubtedly, in some of those remarkable epi¬ 
demics which have occasionally occurred, has been found to be the case. Inter¬ 
mittent fever seems to become every year more rare in this country, even in soils 
where it was once known to be very prevalent; and the paroxysms so easily 
yield to remedial agents, that so potent a medicine as arsenic, and one to which 
patients, in general, have a strong objection, need not, at first, be employed. 
Care should always be taken, before its exhibition, that the bow 7 els should be 
emptied, for they otherwise are not easily acted upon, and costiveness in some 
cases occurs, while in others, and that more commonly, profuse diarrhoea takes 
place.— Lancet , December 16, 1837. 

18. On the use of Arsenic in Cancerous Affections, By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.—From 
a very early period remarkable cures of cancerous affections were recorded by 
authors, from various preparations of arsenic. Amongst these, Fallopius, Bern¬ 
hardt, and Roennow. Fuchsius united it with soot, and Richard Guy, w 7 ith 
sulphur, hog’s-fennel, and arrow’s-foot, in order to disguise it from the pa¬ 
tient, and it has been the principal ingredient of a great number of those quack 
remedies, whose bold and unprincipled inventors have obtained for themselves 
momentary celebrity, and ill-gotten w T ealth. This powerful medicine has doubt¬ 
less sometimes been much misapplied in the different states of cancer; at the 
same time, however, medical men should not be discouraged from its not always 
having proved effectual, or from its having, now 7 and then, proved dangerous. 
There is no doubt that any indiscretion in its use, any want of caution, may 
prove fatal, and notwithstanding the occasional escape of persons after the em¬ 
ployment of fearful doses, I would impress upon your minds that you are never 
justified, because a solitary case, here and there, is thrust before your notice of 
extravagant quantities having been given, to administer, but with the remem¬ 
brance of the sacredness of human life, any remedy which has the slightest un¬ 
certainty in the intensity of its action. In one of the journals I find a ease where 
an immense quantity of arsenic was given—three hundred drops in four days— 
to a young lady, fourteen years of age, suffering under chorea; arsenical pills 
were then given “ for a change;” this w T as continued four more days. “The 
nervous irritation having been supplanted by vascular action,” the drug was 
then discontinued; and w T e are told by the physician, evidently to his own great 
surprise, that no swelling of the face was produced, “and neither dropsy, con¬ 
sumption, nor rheumatism, have yet supervened.” It is from an American 
journal that this case is quoted by some of our own periodicals. 

On the other hand, cases abound w 7 hich show us that the most practical, the 
most experienced men have found the necessity of the utmost caution. In the 
reports of cases at St. George's Hospital , in the “ Medico-Chirurgical Review 7 ,” 
is a very valuable narrative of the death of a man, sixty-three years of age, w ho 
had cancer of the tongue; the whole history presents to us a most pitiable and 
hopeless case. No remedy was so likely to be advantageous as arsenic; five 
drops of the mineral solution were taken three times daily; at the end of three 
days the dose w 7 as raised to seven drops; on the eighth day vomiting occurred; 
altogether one hundred and fifty minims had been given during that time, w hich 
was little more than a grain; the remedy was, however, discontinued, hut symp¬ 
toms of an alarming character came on, and the unfortunate man died on the 
eleventh day. As was remarked by the distinguished surgeon who superintended 
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Hie dissection, the appearances after death, as well as the symptoms that had 
occurred, showed that the remedy, rather than the disease, had terminated ex¬ 
istence. 

Roux furnishes us with an instance of the death of a young girl, aged eighteen, 
who died in consequence of the application of the pate arsenicale to a cancerous 
breast. This paste only contains one part of its weight of arsenic to thirty-two 
of fatty matter, and was applied on a surface which did not exceed an inch and 
a half in diameter, and for one single night only; next day vomiting and violent 
colic supervened, and, after great suffering she died in two days. Sir Astley 
Cooper relates an instance where a patient had a fungus in the eye, to which 
the solution of arsenic was liberally applied; he complained very much of pain 
in the stomach, and the result was that he died of the inflammation of that organ. 
On examination after death, the stomach exhibited the peculiar inflammatory 
appearances produced by the action of arsenic. These are cases which cer¬ 
tainly must be acknowledged to be extreme ones; but I think it right to impress 
upon your minds the great necessity of caution and discrimination; nor do I 
think if any untoward event occurred in your practice, from a very large dose, 
that an excuse should be pleaded on the score than in some particular case such 
a quantity had been fearlessly employed, and, fortunately, no bad effects had 
resulted. 

I have already had occasion to point out to you the stages in which conium, 
and in 'which carbonate of iron are to be employed in cancer, and I have now to 
speak of the action of arsenic; its internal use does not seem to produce such 
good effects as do either of those remedies, but its external application is to be 
recommended when the schirrus softens and ulcerates; when the general ap¬ 
pearance indicates that the structure of the parts has undergone a considerable 
change; when conium is, for a time, suspended; and when there is almost an 
absolute certainty that the disease will progress onwards, until death shall 
relieve the sufferer. The action of the arsenic extends much farther than the 
part wdth which it is immediately placed in contact; it separates the mass from 
the surrounding parts, in the same manner, Justamond has observed, as a nut 
comes out of the shell; or, as if it had been cleanly dissected by the knife. Mr. 
Carmichael justly remarks, that this peculiar effect of arsenic has no analogy in 
its action to other escharotics, or even to its own action on other tumours, which 
produce superficial sloughs, and destroy the parts with which they are immediately 
blended, and their action is easily accounted for on the general principle of 
chemical affinities, but the effect of the arsenic cannot be explained by the same 
law; indeed, the peculiar digging out of the diseased mass, if I may be allowed 
the expression, is one of the great recommendations to its employment in ad¬ 
vanced stages of cancer, if the morbid alterations are not upon too extensive $ 
surface. 

The Baron Dupuytren, in order to obviate the inconvenient effects which 
result from a more extensive destruction of diseased parts than might be wished, 
has given some formula? by which the application of arsenic, both in the form of 
powder and of liquid, might more nicely be adjusted. The powder is made from 
four, or sometimes five or six parts of arsenious acid, with ninety-six parts of 
calomel, and he makes a solution, or paste, with gum, in which nearly the same 
proportions of these two ingredients are mixed, though sometimes increasing the 
quantities of arsenic; he first cleans the surface of the ulcer by poultices, and 
then touches the sore with a small bit of lint charged with the powder, so as to 
cover its surface with a layer of arsenic, provided the ulcer be not of great extent; 
when it is not advisable to cover more than one-third, or a half, the paste is ap¬ 
plied much in the same manner, with the assistance of a spatula; the application 
after having produced pain and inflammation, comes away in the course of eight 
or ten days, and should again be renewed, according as the cirumstances may 
require, until the complete cure is the result, which often occurs after five or six, 
or even a smaller number of applications; sometimes the remedy seems to pro¬ 
duce symptoms of poisoning, nausea and vomiting coming on. He then enjoins 
strict attention to diet, and more particularly the restriction to the exclusive use 
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of milk, as diet. There are some individuals, however, who have ascribed 
cancer to the use of milk, more particularly as I lately heard from an agricultu¬ 
rist, who has a pretension to be called a medical man, where the cows have fed 
much upon the different species of the ranunculus, or butter cup. It is not very 
long since that a diet of water only was pronounced to be a decided cure for this 
deplorable disease. 

Mr. Blackadder, to whose experience in the treatment of ulcers by arsenic, I 
shall immediately advert, states that he never saw more than one instance of 
the deleterious operation of arsenic, externally used, although he had so fre¬ 
quently tried it; he attributes his success to his having always applied very large 
quantities, which he believes very quickly destroys the organisation, and neces¬ 
sarily prevent the action of absorption; but Hailes has observed, that it is alto¬ 
gether innoxious when applied to an abraded surface, to sores, to malignant ulcers, 
even in a high state of irritation, provided that the part be not recently wounded, 
and that no blood issues from it, for it is by the direct application to the open 
vessel that it is absorbed, and that with the same rapidity and certainty as if it 
had been injected into the veins. The powder of Frere Come, Plunket’s pow¬ 
der, the pommade of Hellmand, which are the compositions employed most 
generally on the continent, to the ulcers of the face and nose, which commit such 
fearful ravages, generally produce eschars, considerable pain, and tumefaction; 
and hence the remedies of Baron Dupuytren have superseded in France these 
preparations; besides which great reliance has been placed on the modifying 
influence of the chloride of mercury, or calomel, which the learned professor 
uniformly joined to the arsenic, in his treatment of the various ulcerations pro¬ 
duced by cancer, scrofula, a venereal taint, whether each appeared alone or in 
combination.— Ibid. 

19. On use of Arsenic in Hospital Gangrene. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.—In 
hospital gangrene the solution of arsenic is found most valuable. Mr. Black- 
adder, during the Peninsular war, employed it at Passages with the happiest 
effect; and Hennen, in his “Principles of Military Surgery,” gives a long de¬ 
scription of the plan that was followed. The first step was to make the sore 
perfectly clean, and freed from the viscous discharge; but as this cannot be easily 
effected by common means, without occasioning a disagreeable oozing of blood, 
or a considerable degree of pain, the ablution is made from two large hospital 
tea-pots, one containing a hot solution of the sub carbonate of soda, the other a 
cold one, that the one or the other may be employed as the feelings of the patient 
for the moment dictate; the glutinous matter which adheres to the sore may be 
gently detached by means of small dossils of lint; sponges are to be avoided, in 
consequence of the expense, for the dread of contagion must prevent their being 
employed more than once; dry lint may be spread on the surface of the sore, as 
soon as it is perfectly clean, and removed, and fresh lint applied until the 
sore is perfectly dry. The solution of arsenite of potash, diluted with an equal 
part of water, is then applied through the means of pieces of lint, which are to 
be well soaked, and renewed every fifteen minutes or half an hour; sometimes, 
on the first application, it is necessary, particularly in irritable or debilitated 
constitutions, to administer an opiate, and to repeat it according to circumstances. 
The use of the solution is to be continued until an insensible dark-coloured and 
dry slough occupies the whole surface of the sore, and until the patient is com¬ 
pletely relieved from the burning and lancinating pain, which is in some degree 
characteristic of the disease. These cases require great personal attention on 
the part of the surgeon, as the application of the remedy in this form cannot be 
entrusted to the patient or his usual attendants; and every step of the manipula¬ 
tion demands great precaution, more particularly if the fingers of the surgeon 
should be accidentally abraded.— Ibid. 

20. Medicinal properties of Cascarilla. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D.—The cas- 
carilla has been stated, and I believe with reason, to have some influence in 
restoring the appearance of the menstrual excretion, after it has been interrupted 



